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S'JRJIjCT:  November  Crop  Report 

Sroadening  Parm  Markets 


PART I Cl PARTS : Announcer 
Pi-IA 


BARG-IRG-  OP  GATPL 

AiRTORRCRR:  Your  Pamily^s  Poodl  This  is  YOUR  Program,  brought  to  you 

by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture •YOUR 
program  to  keep  you  up  to  date  on  the  many  factors  that 
influence  YOUR  food  supply. 

And  the  man  who  has  the  answers  to  your  quest  ions. . .and  mine... 
is  your  Production  and  Marketing  Administration  representative, 
Mr.  , And  nov;,  v/hat’s  the  nev;s  on  the 


'MA: 


ARiiOUi!  CRxtJ 
Pi-IA: 


AhlOUlTCRR: 


agricultural  front  today? 

Some  pretty  big  news — and  pretty  good,  too.  It  seems  tha.t 
our  predit ict ions  of  a record  harvest  have  nov;  been  virtually 
realized.  The  American  farmer  has  chalked  up  so  many  all-time 
records  that  it  v;ill  take  some  time  to  list  them. 

Ue’ve  had  pretty  good  v;eather  for  this  harvest,  haven* t \fe7 
Yes,  indeed,  these  crops  have  been  harvested  under  mostly 
favorable — sometimes  almost  ideal  conditions. 

Uell,  what  are  some  of  the  crops  reaching  an  all-time  high? 


h-:a: 


As  we  forecast  earlier,  the  corn  crop  has  set  a nev;  record, 
Ifhen  farmers  in  the  north  finish  harvesting  their  crop — v/liich 


is  a larger  proportion  of  the  v;hole  corn  crop  than  usual*— 

we  expect  to  have  some  3 billion,  381  million  bushels.  This 

exceeds  the  banner  1944  crop  by  177  million  bushels , 

Hov/  about  wheat?  Seems  to  mo  I heard  that  was  expected  to  be  ■ 

a bumper  crop. 

PI-IA; 

And  it  is,,, and  to  sum  up  the  v/hole  grain  situation,  from 

present  indications,  the  production  of  eight  grain  crops  v;ill 

reach  a grand  total  of  165  million  tons — the  largest  on  record. 

AimCR: 

Rye  isn’t  included  in  the  record  grain  crops,  is  it?  I 

understood  production  was  low  this  year. 

Pi'-IA: 

The  rye  crop  is  belov;  average — and  so  is  the  broomcorn,  the 

dry  bean  and  pecan  crop.  The  crop  showing  the  biggest  slump, 

however,  is  cotton,  Except  for  1921,  production  of  cotton 

and  cottonseed  this  year  is  the  lowest  since  1895, 

AirilC?.: 

That  will  mean  a smaller  supply  of  cottonseed  oil,  I suppose. 

H-iA: 

Yes.,. and  as  a group,  the  oil  crops  are  still  belov;  last 

year’s  mark. 

1 

o 

¥eli,  how  about  America’s  fruit  and  vegetable  basket .,, .how 

is  that  doing? 

PIIA: 

It’s  almost  filled  to  overflowing.  During  October,  harvest  of  the 

largest  tonnage  of  deciduous  fruits  ever  recorded  v;as  practically 

completed  in  all  commercial  areas.  The  production  of  9 principal 

deciduous  fruits  topped  10  million  tons— 19  percent  above  last 

year. 

iiiinOxiS 

V/liat  are  some  of  these  fruits? 

• ■-  " i.  -v  J.''i 
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PI-iAl  This  total  incluclos  record  crops  of  peaches,  pears  and  plums,  and 

near-record  crops  of  grapes,  cherries  and  apricots.  Just  to  talce  one 
of  these — grapes — out  of  a national  total  of  2 million  850  thousand 
tons,  the  western  grape-grov/ing  states  of  V/asliington,  Oregon  and 
California  produced  93  percent  of  the  total  — 

hiTlTCPh  Any  other  record  fruits? 

PMA:  hot  of  this  kind,,.the  apple  and  prune  crops  are  about  average' — 

although  the  apple  crop  is  75  percent  above  last  year’s  lov; 
production.  Out  of  the  national  total  of  121  million  500  thousand 
bushels,  the  western  apple-growing  areas  have  produced  44  million 
700  thousand  bushels  © 

AihlCIl:  Guess  that  tal^es  care  of  the  deciduous  fruits,.,do  you  ha,ve  aiy 

dope  on  the  citrus  situa,tion? 

PM  A;  I have...  and  it’s  cheerful  nows,  too.  Indications  are  that  wo  *11 

have  a.  record  citrus  crojp  when  harvests  this  fa.ll  and  winter — 
and  next  summer— are  over.  This  citrus  crop  is  expected  to  be 
13  percent  above  last  year’s  record. 

AlhlCP:  It’ll  take  a little  while  then  to  make  thab  record. 

PI-IA:  Yes,  citrus  supplies  are  not  any  too  abundant  here  in  the  v;ost, 

riglit  now,  but  they  are  expected  to  pick  up  soon.  Before  wo  go 
on  to  report  the  vegetable  croies,  I might  mention  that  the  production 
of  tree  nuts  has  reached  151  thousand  tons — 14  percent  above  average — 
although  11  percent  below  the  records  set  in  the  past  tv/o  sea.sonf;. 

idllTCR:  Ifell,  v/e’ll  have  plenty  of  nuts  to  choose  from  this  holiday  season. 

But  now,  lot’s  hoar  about  the  vegetables. 
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HU: 

AiriTCil: 

PMA: 

AiniCH: 

FMA: 


AUHCR: 

PI-IAJ 

Ai'^xICP* 

PMA; 


Aix-iiCP; 


In  general,  the  truck  crop  for  1946  will  sot  a new  record.  The 
production  of  11  important  vegotahles  for  commercial  processing 
approaches  the  1942  all-time  high — and  the  potato  crcp.^.. 

Yes,  I knov;  about  the  potato  crouc .That  ^ s a record,  all  riglitl 
It  is,  indeed,  you  can^t  dismiss  478  million  "bushels  of  potatoes 
with  a wave  of  the  hand. 

How  did  v/e  happen  to  got  so  many  potatoes,  anyv/ay? 

l/ell,  the  ansv/er  lies  in  improved  methods  of  agricultme  which 

have  increa.sed  the  yield  per  acre,  b^'kon  growers  make  more  efficient 

use  of  irrigation  and  fertilizers,  and  also  use  newly  developed 

insecticides,  they  are  alm^ost  certaan  to  produce  more  potatoes  per  acre. 

That  would  hold  true  for  other  crops  as  well,  wouldn’t  it? 

Yes,  it  docs.  This  year,  yields  per  acre  reanhed  new  heights 
for  corn,  and  tobacco — in  addition  to  iDotatoes,  And  we’ve  ha.d 
better  than  average  yields  per  acre  for  most  crops. 

All  in  all,  it  looks  as  though  we  would  have  more  than  enougli  food 
to  be  thankful  for  this  Thanlcs giving.  And  that  good  ncws,,.it’s 
good  for  the  farmer’s  income,  too,  isn’t  it? 

Veil,  for  this  yean— and  possibly  next — yes.  But  if  you  remember, 
in  discussing  our  exports  last  week,  I pointed  out  that  they  vdll 
bo  considerably  less  in  1947,  and  v/ill  continue  to  dwindle  as  other 
countries  develop  their  oim  food  resources. 

So  that  lets  out  foreign  nations  as  a dependable  ext ra.  market  for 


orn  farm  products 


■'(T 
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PMA:  YGS,...thG  war  years  and  the  faminG  GinGi-goncy  folloiTring  crGatod 

an  a'bnormally  liGavy  dGmand  for  food — just  as  thoy  did  in  tho  first 
world  war.  But  in  so-callod  “nornal  years,”  the  average  farmer's 
cash  incomo  is  quite  a hit  less  than  the  average  city  dweller's. 

And  so  this  problems  of  broadening  the  farm  products  market  < — • and 
thus  maintaining  a bettor  farm  income  level,  is  occup^/’ing  the 
a^ttention  of  many  of  our  agricultural  exports. 

AiTITCPw:  You  mean  broadening  just  the  domost  ic  ma.rket , is  that  it? 

Pi'-IA;  Phat's  right — the  civilian  domestic  market  is  the  one  under 

scrutiny  since  in  normal  times  it  absorbs  all  but  a,  ver;r  smaJLl 
percent  of  the  total  outimt  from  our  farm.So 

AITIICB:  Can  you  explain  a little  bit  just  what  is  involved  in  this 

problem  of  brocudening  the  farm  products  market? 

PlLiS  V.'ell,  no  do'ubt  a book  coujLd  be  written  on  the  subject — esixcia^lly 
v;hen  you  take  into  account  the  faxt  that  the  fanner's  income  is 
tied  up  with  the  rest  of  the  nationa.1  economy, 

AifiTCP:  You  mean  5^ou  can't  have  a healthy  agricultural  situa.tion  without 

a healthy  industrial  a.ctivity? 

PMA5  Thai  * s one  of  the  ba.sic  economic  factors  involved,  yes.  Our  society 
is  composed  of  mutually  dependent  parts.  Por  instance,  there  ane 
only  three  factors  which  determine  the  cash  income  of  farmers  from 
marketing  their  products  in  the  domestic  civilian  market. 

AlILICil;  And  they  are? 

Pi-iAt  The  total  amount  in  money  that  consumers  have  to  spend;  the  proxDortion 

of  this  total  that  consumers  spend  at  retail  for  agricultural  commodities 
and  the  total  of  marketing  charges  to  be  deducted  from  these  retail 
exnenditures. 
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ALTiTCHJ  ¥ell,  in  regard  to  the  first  factor,  I can  naturally  see  v/hero 

the  anount  of  money  T)eople  hc;.ve  to  spend  influences  the  ajnount  of 
food  they  "buy.  ilo  housev/ife  can  buy  food  if  she  hasn’t  the  money. 

PilAJ  Hight,,.and  cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  and  incomes  of  city 
workers  ha.vc  pajralleled  eaxh  other  to  a rema.rkable  degree* 

liTiTCH:  Than  I should  thirdc  that  the  v/ay  to  increase  farm  incomes  v;ould 

be  to  raise  the  general  incomes  of  the  consumers. 

PLiA:  ¥e*ll  get  to  that  in  a minute.  But  now,  lot's  consider  this 

second  factor  which  determines  farm  cash  incomes — -the  -proiport ion 
of  their  total  money  thal  consumers  spend  for  farm  products. 

How.*, this  proportion  ha.s  I'emainod  pretty  stable  over  a nurAer  of 
years,.., 

.AlTilCH;  Through  depression  and  boom  times,  as  v/cll?  Through  low  incomes  and 
high? 

PMA:  Yes,  the  fluctuation  han  been  very  small  du-ring  the  la.st  few  years 

when  records  v;ore  kexot.  The  highest  percentage  spent  for  food 
in  any  year  since  1929  v;as  27  percent  in  1930,  The  lowest  was  21 
percent  for  each  of  the  5 years  beginning  with  1940,  Since  1935 
when  v/e  began  to  emerge  from  the  worst  of  the  depression,  the 
percentage  ha.s  fluctuated  in  the  narrow  range  between  21  and  23, 

AiJirCPl  It  seems  odd  that  percentage  of  consumer  income  spent  for  fanm 

products  sho'old  change  so  little  when  economic  conditions  have  varied 
so  greatly  during  these  years, 

PlLl;  Vfell,  you  see  the  consumer  wants  food-~but  he  also  wants 

other  things-^houses,  automobiles,  washing  machines.  So  if  something 
happens  to  reduce  his  income,  he  will  cut  dovm  his  spending  on  all 
items  rather  than,  give  up  one  of  them,  And  if  the  consumer's  income 
is  increased,  ho  tends  to  distribute  the  increase  ajnong  his  various 

(ilOHS) 
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PIIA.;  (Cent.)  expense  itons  in  such  a way  that  the  pexcent^e  he  spends  for 
food  is  relatively  fixed, 

ALhlCH:  I'/elli  then,  it  doesn’t  look  as  though  the  farn  products  narket  coifLd 
Tdo  hroadened  hy  getting  consumers  to  spend  a higger  part  of  their 
money  for  food, 

PI^IAS  hot  at  first  glance.  However,  if  devdlopnonts  in  marketing—  such 
as  new  kinds  of  food,  hetter  quality,  technological  developments, 
promotional  campadgns,  etc,  — did  effect  any  change  in  consumer 
spending,  it  would  have  to  he  only  a very  sma^ll  change  in  order  to 
give  farmers  a considerable  increase  in  income. 

AihlCR:  I don’t  thinlc  I understand, 

PMA:  Heroes  an  example  of  whad  I mean.  If  the  consumer  income  v/ere  150 

billion  dollars,  and  21  percent  of  it  v/ere  spent  for  food,  aia 
increase  to  21  and  a half  percent  would  amount  to  about  three-quarters 
of  a.  billion  dollars.  And  this  would  represent  about  a 7 and  one  half 
percent  increase  in  the  cash  income  that  farmers  received  from  the 
sale  of  farn  food  products, 

That  would  bo  quite  a- difference* 

PlIAt  An  fncrease  of  even  one-tenth  of  1 percent  in  the  percentage  of 

consumer  income  sx)ont  for  food  would  affect  the  cash  farm  income  to 
a substantial  degree, 

AirilCH;  l/ell,  that  night  be  one  possible  way  of  broadening  farm  markets, 

then.  But  what  about  this  third  factor  you  mentioned  as  determining 
the  farmer’s  cash  incomes  from  market  sales? 


t 


PIIAJ  oil  yes, , . .narket  ing  cliarges,  Plie  consurner,  you  see,  spends  his 
noney  for  food  at  retail,  . idiat  the  farmer  gets  is  this  total 
expenditure  less  the  total  marketing  charges  hy  middlemen"— or  ed.1 
those  persons  involved  in  getting  produce  from  the  farm  to  the 
consumer.  This,  I^m  sure  is  a fpjeiliar  prohlen,  A clieck  of 
me.rketing  figures  kept  since  1913  show  that  the  farmer,  on  the  coverage, 
receives  somev/hat  less  than  half  of  the  consumer's  food  dolla.r* 

However,  many  persons  do  not  realize  that  despite  the  great  economic 
changes  which  have  occurred— part icularly  since  1933— marketing  charges 
have  remained  fairly  stable, 

Air.TCH:  Did  they  change  less  than  the  farmer*  s income? 

PMA:  Yes,  marketing  changes  have  fluctuated  less  than  the  retail  cost 

of  food — and  less  than  the  aiuount  the  farmer  received  for  the  food. 

In  other  words,  when  prices  of  farm  products  drop  suddenly  in 
depression  years,  it  is  not  because  the  middlemen's  charges  ha.ve 
changed. 

AirilCH!  Isn*t  there  any  way  to  reduce  marketing  costs  and  give  the  fa.rmer 
a greater  percentage  of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

PI-IAt  The  very  fact  that  they  have  remained  stable  under  sucli  vanying 
economic  conditions  shov;s  that  any  reduction  or  change  wonJLd  bo 
a difficult  taska  But  of  those  throe  factors  wo  have  discussed 
v;hich  determine  the  farmer's  ca.sh  income,  the  easiest  to  change  would 
bo  the  amount  of  money  consumers  have  to  spend. 

AllilCP;  Tha.t  v;ould  bo  rather  difficult,  too,  wouldn’t  it? 
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PIIA:  Pro'ba'bly,.  Put  action  to  acconplish  such  a result  still  has  groat er 

possioilit ios  than  has  action  to  influonco  either  the  percentage 
of  incone  spent  for  food  or  the  percentage  of  retail  food  expenditures 
shinned  off  hy  narheting  agencies.  Po  reiterate  v/hat  wo  said 
earlier — the  farner's  interest  in  the  naintenanco  of  a high  level  of 
industrial  enploynont  and  production  is  not  no  rely  acadonic.  It  is 
as  real  and  direct  as  that  of  hankers,  husinessnen,  and  people  in 
general. 

ihlhCH:  ^id  I*d  say  tha,t  ’ s a pretty  good  thought  for  us  all.  Our  thanks  to 

you,  j for  sone  of  the  answers  to  questions  in  the  ninds  of  the 

Great  hnerican  Panily*,  Friends,  tha.t  was  your  Production  and 

Marketing  Adnini  strati  on  represent  afive , • YOUR  PiYIIiiY'S  POOD 

v;ill  he  presented  again  next  week  at  this  aane  tine.  This  broadcast, 

a public  service  fea.ture  over  station  , is  presented  for 

fam  and  city  listeners  in  . Your  announcer  ha,s  been  . 
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